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The Triangle Cinema 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
Telephone: 021 359 3979/4192 

INFORMATION 


FREE Mailings 

TO RECEIVE our brochure (mailed direct 
bi-monthly) simply telephone (021) 359 
4192 or complete the form on display in 
the foyer. 

Membership Scheme 

MEMBERSHIP costs £5.50 (£3.50 
concessions) and entitles you to discounts 
on tickets, invitations to special previews 
and mailing of the bi-monthly programme 
booklet. 

CINEMA PRICES 

£3.00 - Public; £2.50 - Members, Students; 
£2.00 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 
16s. All tickets £2.00 for weekday 
matinees. Proof of status must be provided 
when claiming concessionary rates. 

The Triangle Cafe is open seven days a 
week, from 2.30 p.m. to 8.30 p.m., serving 
refreshments and home-made cakes. Hot 
snacks are available from 5.00 to 7.00 p.m. 

Facilities for the disabled are available 
at the Cinema, and we give one 
complimentary ticket to your attendant. 
Please telephone in advance and ask for the 
Duty House Manager on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements. The Box 
Office opens half an hour before the start of 
each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by 
telephone or in person) from 10.00 a.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Monday - Friday and from 2.30 
p.m. to 6.00 p.m. Saturday. ACCESS and 
VISA welcome. 

Advance tickets may also be purchased 
from the Ticket Shop, City Arcade (off 
Corporation Street), Birmingham. 


How to find The Triangle 

ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from 
New Street Station. Walk up Corporation 
Street from the centre of town and 
continue, via the subway at James Watt 
Queensway, towards Aston Street. The 
Cinema is located on the triangular campus 
of Aston University, now called the Aston 
Triangle. 

BY BUS. Numbers 93, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103 
and 104 stop within easy reach of the 
Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take 
Jcnnens Row off Masshouse Circus 
Roundabout, then the fourth exit on the 
left (Woodcock Street) and finally second 
on the left—Holt Street. 


HMV 


The Triangle would like to thank H.M.V. Stores 
at 134 & 141, New Street, Birmingham, for 
providing music in the cinema. 


Programme compiled by Peter Walsh. 

Triangle magazine is designed, typeset and produced by 
LION ART (021) 766 8036. Fax (021) 766 8046. 


A-Z Map reference page 74 B2. 
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NEW LOOK FOR THE TRIANGLE 

We are delighted to announce that the 
refurbishment of the Cinema will be completed 
in time for the beginning of this programme. 

The major improvement is the installation of 
new and extremely comfortable seating in the 
auditorium. New carpets have also been fitted in 
all areas, and the Coffee Bar will have a new 
design from early in January. We have also 
upgraded our projection and sound systems to 
provide the highest technical standard of 
presentation. We are sure that patrons will 
appreciate these improvements, and thanks are 
due to Aston University for providing the funds. 
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The Comfort of Strangers ( 18 ) 

January 2-10 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Paul Schrader. Italy, 1990. 

Starring: Christopher Walken, Rupert Everett, Natasha 
Richardson, Helen Mirren. 

Colour. English dialogue. 105 mins. 

Director Paul Schrader and screenwriter 
Harold Pinter turn Ian McEwan's original 
novel into an even more original movie. In 
a tale that starts weird and gets weirder, 
Natasha Richardson and Rupert Everett are 
the young English couple adrift in Venice 
and Christopher Walken and Helen Mirren 
are the older Venetians who offer their 
palazzo as a home-from-home. Free beds, 
free food, free talk, and for the privileged 
guest free death . . . 

Comical, sinister, baroque, the tale glides 
through atavistic alleys as if through the 
veins of Venice's own history. Blood-red 
sunsets tinge Moorish cupolas; black gon¬ 
dolas bow and scrape in the water. And 
when our two English lovers, unfed late at 


night, stumble on a white-suited stranger 
(Walken) who offers wine at his local bar 
plus conversation and childhood memo¬ 
ries, how can they refuse? And how can 
they resist a second meeting, or a third, 
when it seems that the stranger is also hav¬ 
ing a rejuvenating effect from afar on their 
own love-play? 

Pinter's screenplay weaves the horror 
around his characters like a spider's web. 
As scripted and acted, Walken's madness is 
so filigree that we hardly notice it until it 
starts to catch the light and brush our face. 
(Too many speeches about his domineering 
father; too many hints from Mirren about 
his sado-masochistic love play.) And 
Schrader's direction, leading the Armani- 
dressed elegance of American Gigolo up the 
aisle towards the high Gothic of Cat People, 
has a beautiful macabre precision. He 
blends Gianni Quaranta's sets and Dante 
Spinotti's photography to create a Venice 
clotted with stylish claustrophobia. 

That the film has been attacked by many 
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critics hardly surprises. Escorted from 
refinement to slaughter in the company of 
four opaquely written characters, many 
will feel understandably bemused. But 
look, listen and feel: this is a film to bring 
your critical Ultrasound equipment to. 
Search for the subtle human pulse and 
movement inside Richardson's nervous 
humour and Everett's stiff-necked English 
ironies. And marvel at Walken's distrait 
performance; capricious, hypnotic, irre¬ 
sistible, as full of outer show and inner 
decay as Venice itself .—Nigel Andrews / 
Financial Times. 


Cyrano de Bergerac (U) 

January 11-23 (See Calendar for times) 
See under Gerard Depardieu season for notes. 



Cyrano de Bergerac 


The Hot Spot (18) 

January 25-30 (See Calendar for times) 

See under Dennis Hopper season for notes. 

Hidden Agenda (15) 

February 1-6, 8-13 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Ken Loach. U.K., 1990. 

Starring: Frances McDormand, Brian Cox, Brad Dourif, 

Mai Zetterling. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 110 mins. 

It's eerily ironic that Hidden Agenda should 
arrive in theatres on the heels of Margaret 


Thatcher's resignation. The political 
thriller, set in Northern Ireland, spins a tale 
of assassination, but rather than adopting a 
"what if" scenario, the film-makers take 
great pains to make it all seem plausible. 

The story centres on the murder of an 
American lawyer (Brad Dourif) in Belfast, 
where he is visiting as part of an interna¬ 
tional tribunal investigating human rights 
violations. Though initially declared an 
I.R.A. assassination, the British govern¬ 
ment decides to send in an unsullied 
Scotland Yard detective (Brian Cox) to 
conduct an independent review. 

The detective, aided by the lawyer's girl¬ 
friend (Frances McDormand) systematical¬ 
ly pieces together the puzzle, and discovers 
a plot of Machiavellian proportions that ill 
suits the workings of a democratic govern¬ 
ment. 

Apart from the skillful manner in which 
director Ken Loach allows the mystery to 
unfold, he also provides a sterling moral 
dilemma for the protagonist. Loach and 
writer Jim Allen masterfully lace in a polit¬ 
ical message which is a definite slap at 
the ruling Conservative party .—Leonard 
Kladyf Screen International. 

The film's concern is less the rights and 
wrongs of Republicanism than how a 'dirty 
war' taints all concerned, and how 'securi¬ 
ty' can become a cloak for profoundly anti¬ 
democratic impulses in a society as secre¬ 
tive as Britain. If the framing story of the 
killing of an American civil rights lawyer 
seems rather sub- 
Costa-Gavras, 
there is none 
the less a cogent 
moral underpin¬ 
ning to the taut 
police-procedural 
narrative which 
leads Brian Cox's 
sturdy English 
detective to a 


Hidden Agenda 
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heart of darkness from which he—and 
we—instinctively recoil. 

If this were about the impact of the 
Algerian War on France or Sicilian politics, 
would the Brits respect it more as cinema? 
Fortunately for Loach, his stock abroad 
remains high, as the Special Jury Prize 
[at the Cannes Film Festival] attested.— 
Ian Christiel Sight and Sound. 

Catchfire (i 5) 

February 8-13 (See Calendar for times) 


See under Dennis Hopper season for notes. 



Catchfire 


GoodFellas (18) 

February 15-20 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Martin Scorsese. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Ray Liotta, Robert De Niro, Joe Pesci. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 146 mins. 

Any new Scorsese movie is a major event, 
and Good Fellas certainly represents a huge 
improvement on The Color of Money and The 
Last Temptation of Christ. And it's not sur¬ 
prising that this fast, violent, consummate¬ 
ly stylish adaptation of Nicholas Pileggi's 
true-life story of a New York mobster- 
turned-informant should evidence a return 
to form, given that it's the director's first 
film with De Niro since King of Comedy and 
is set, like Mean Streets and Raging Bull in 
the Italian-American underworld. 


In following, from 1955 to the late '70s, 
the descent into big-time crime of Henry 
Hill (Ray Liotta), Scorsese and co-writer 
Pileggi seem less concerned with creating a 
lucid, linear story than with providing soci¬ 
ological evidence of an ethically (and eth¬ 
nically?) marginalised society united by the 
desire to make a fast buck any which way. 
Hill and the older 'good fellas' he first falls 
in with as an awe-struck kid—conman 
thief Jimmy Conway (De Niro), violent 
and volatile Tommy De Vito (Joe Pesci), 
gang boss Paul Cicero (Paul Sorvino)—are 
not so much rounded, progressively devel¬ 
oping characters as dynamic bundles of 
fast-talking profanity and macho gesture. 
Like the tastelessly ornate world of bars, 
backrooms, diners and suburban apart¬ 
ments they inhabit, they exist almost 
wholly on the surface. Of course the cal¬ 
lous shallowness that shrugs at sudden, 
needless murder is part of Marty's point: 
that's how these joshing, strutting, street¬ 
wise guys move up in life. But dramatical¬ 
ly, at least, it's a failing of the film that it 
never really allows us a glimpse of how 
they really feel as opposed to how they 
walk, sit, speak, eat, treat their women, 
boast, bully, kill, etc; and because their 
feelings are presented superficially, ours 


GoodFellas 
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become superficial too. We watch shocked, 
amazed, beguiled, but we never come to 
care.. . . 

Still, the movie does excite the senses in 
a way few film-makers even dream of, and 
amid the straggling strands of narrative 
there's more than enough to confirm 
Scorsese's continuing status as one of the 
very best. Disregarding the breathtaking 
brilliance of his use of film language, the 
movie's epic sweep rests high and solid on 
a cluster of effortlessly expert perfor¬ 
mances, of which De Niro's and 
Sorvino's—both more quietly subtle than 
Liotta and Pesci—are the finest. Also, how¬ 
ever, it's the wealth of detail (visual, ver¬ 
bal, and otherwise) that lends the film an 
authenticity matched only by Leone's far 
more operatice Once Upon a Time in America. 
Finally, for all the frenetic pace and garru¬ 
lous babble, the movie succeeds because so 
many scenes stick in the mind. Raging Bull 
it isn't, but it's notably more ambitious and 
rewarding than almost anything else now 
around.— Geoff Andrew / Time Out. 

The Field (PG) 

February 22-27 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Jim Sheridan. Eire/U.K., 1990. 

Starring: Richard Harris, John Hurt, Sean Bean, 

Brenda Frick. 

Colour. 110 mins. 

Producer Noel Pearson and director Jim 
Sheridan follow My Left Foot with a power¬ 
ful, intense drama set in 1930s rural 
Ireland, adapted by Sheridan from an 
acclaimed 1962 Irish play. Solidly proving 
that My Left Foot was no one-off achieve¬ 
ment, Sheridan demonstrates a compelling 
narrative assurance and a distinctive visual 
style. 

At the centre of The Field is the great, 
towering comeback performance by 
Richard Harris as Bull McCabe. A strong- 
willed tenant farmer, McCabe is obsessed 



The Field 


with the land, and his relationship with it 
substitutes for a loveless marriage and the 
sudden death of his first son at the age of 
13. He is outraged when the land he rents 
is put up for auction, and he encounters a 
rival bidder in the form of an Irish- 
American (Tom Beringer), returning to his 
roots and intent on turning the land into a 
highway. The snowballing events that stem 
from this conflict have serious, far-reaching 
and tragic consequences. 

Only John Hurt, as a crony of McCabe's, 
comes close to stealing scenes from Harris 
in his bravura performance. However, it is 
a well played film by all concerned, and is 
photographed in a series of rich, impecca¬ 
bly composed images by Jack Conroy, who 
also lit My Left Foot. 

The Field has opened to outstanding 
business in Ireland. Internationally, it will 
be a tougher sell. But no matter how 
specifically Irish its themes may seem, they 
are truly universal, invoking memories of 
the Western and of Jean de Florette .— 
Michael Dwyer! Screen International. 
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TRIANGLE SEASON 


A recent Gerard Depardieu filmography 
jljl lists more than sixty films produced 
between 1971 and '89, which must make 
him one of the most prolific actors in con¬ 
temporary cinema. He is also widely 
regarded as the greatest French actor of his 
generation and certainly he is one of the 
few who qualifies as a genuinely interna¬ 
tional star. This short tribute coincides 
with the British release of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, for which Depardieu won the 
Best Actor prize at the last Cannes Film 
Festival. Inevitably, our selection has been 
limited by such factors as the vagaries of 
film availability in the U.K. as well as 
restrictions imposed on the schedule. That 
said, there is still enough material here to 
appreciate Depardieu's extraordinary tal¬ 
ent and variety of achievements over a 
career that spans less than twenty years to 
date. 


Depardieu is the most intensely physical actor in 
the modern cinema; on screen at least, he tends 
to grasp, caress, scratch, sniff, suck and taste 
everything around him, almost childlike in his 
wondrous fascination with the world. It is this 
that has made him, for many, something of a 
sex symbol, and this, coupled with his consider¬ 
able size (about six feet tall, with shoulders 
seemingly almost as wide), that lends him such 
strong presence. When he's in frame, it's impos¬ 
sible to take your eyes off him, whoever the co- 
star, and it's nothing to do with his conventional 
Gallic good looks. He has been likened to the 
great Jean Cabin, and they share an element of 
the proletarian hero. But Gabin, for all his 
Popular Front-ism and fags cupped in the palm 
of the hand, never looked a loubard , a thug, a 
hoodlum. His Everyman inhabited a never- 
never realm of melancholy romanticism, where¬ 
as Depardieu has travelled more widely, often 
without the passport of honourable dignity. 

It was Bertrand Blier's Les Valseuses (1973) that 
initially brought him to the notice of the film¬ 
going public, and it's well known that the delin- 
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qucnt he played, alongside his late friend Patrick 
Dewaere, bore more than a little resemblance to 
his off-screen self. Depardieu first took acting 
classes during a stretch in prison, as recom¬ 
mended therapy after a series of car thefts and 
other misdemeanours. One of six kids in an illit¬ 
erate peasant farming family, he had left home 
in his early teens for a life on the road financed 
by petty crime. "I'd had no education, I had 
nothing in my head. I had no preconceptions. 
My life was merely a question of feeling, of the 
sensation of being alive, and that's very good 
preparation for an actor. I have very few inhibi¬ 
tions, I just go wherever my pleasures take me." 

That may explain why Depardieu accepts such 
a wide range of roles. He says he has never had 
a career plan and just does "... everything. It's 
wrong to think of me as an art-movie actor. I've 
worked with people like Marguerite Duras and 
Resnais, and I've played Jean de Florette; Pagnol 
is definitely not art-movie material. My choice of 
roles just happens." 

Like Gabin and Belmondo before him, 
Depardieu has managed to transcend the cultur¬ 
al barriers that usually prevent non-English 
speakers from becoming truly international 
stars, to the extent that he is not only the best- 
known French actor at work today, but for 
many movie-goers seems to epitomise the 
essence of Frenchness. Despite countless offers, 
however, he can't foresee himself ever working 
regularly in Hollywood—"Since I don't speak 
English, how could I?"—and is very wary of 
accepting the mantle of archetypal Gallic icon. 
"I've never wanted that or even really thought 
about it. Cinema is to do with teamwork, and 
I've had the good luck and the will to work in 
film with certain auteurs whose own interests 
happen to coincide with mine. I'm just an inter¬ 
preter. Besides, I'm horrified by the thought of 
giving one adjective to a film or an artist. You 
can't say that Picasso was just Spanish, Bacon 
just English. And while I don't speak English at 
all well, I understand British, American, Indian 
cinema. I am interested in all cinema, because I 
am curious about culture, about the many dif¬ 
ferent ways of living. Being an actor should be a 
question of universality. I don't want to be just 
French. I find that all countries are basically the 
same; there's always a common denominator." 

Our thanks to Geoff Andrew of Time Out mag¬ 
azine for use of his interview material with 
Gerard Depardieu. 


1900 (Novecento) (18) 

January 31 (2.00 & 6.30 p.m.) 

Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. Italy /France/ W. Germany, 1976. 
Starring: Burt Lancaster, Robert De Niro, Gerard Depardieu. 
Technicolor. English version. 248 mins. 

An epic that dwarfs even the same director's 
subsequent, Oscar-laden The Last Emperor, 1900 
is a vast, operatic depiction of the class struggle 
in 20th century Italy. It's essentially the story of 
two destinies, of Olmo (Depardieu) and Alfredo 
(Robert De Niro), who are born on the same day 
and together traverse the century. Oimo is of 
peasant stock, while Alfredo's family are power¬ 
ful landowners. They start out as childhood 
companions, but events make them into adver¬ 
saries as the peasants acquire class consciousness 
and the spectre of Fascism threatens the old 
order. 

It's interesting to see Depardieu play opposite 
De Niro, even though the former is hampered by 
dubbing in this English version. Overall, 
Bertolucci's ambitious attempt to make a popu¬ 
lar political film transcends the obvious limita¬ 
tions of a star-studded international co-produc¬ 
tion, chiefly through its grand design and spec¬ 
tacularly mounted set-pieces. 

Maitresse ( 18 ) 

January 16 & 17 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: Barbet Schroeder. France, 1976. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Bulle Ogier, Andre Rouyer. 

Colour. Subtitled. 112 mins. 

Barbet Schroeder's controversial film stars Bulle 
Ogier as the Madame of a salon for sado- 
masochists and Depardieu as a young man who 
falls in love with her. 

Much criticised by hostile reviewers, the reality 
of the masochistic scenes is in fact the film's 
trump card. Watching painfully real welts raised 
on quivering flesh, and in the absence of any 
apparent sexual gratification (the film is very 
discreet), it is hard to imagine audiences experi¬ 
encing even the mild titillation aroused by the 
usual sexploitatory simulations; instead one 
tends to find oneself, like Olivier (Depardieu), 
vaguely curious, vaguely uncomfortable, and 
more than a trifle superior as these helpless 
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creatures are viewed wallowing in their alien 
perversions. To begin with, the distinctions are 
clear-cut as Olivier arrives in Paris, a nice, nor¬ 
mal young man shocked by the revelation of his 
friend's criminal activities (but nevertheless will¬ 
ing to tag along with a grumble or two to salve 
his conscience), healthily attracted by the 
demurely pretty girl in the top floor flat (but 
already obsessed with becoming the solitary pole 
of her existence). 'Downstairs' is a theatre of 
mystery, yielding tantalising glimpses of weird 
scenes and settings, men chained in dog-collars, 
stretched on racks, nailed to crucifixes. 
'Upstairs', on the other hand, is all normality 
and light. And the boundary between the two, 
rigidly maintained—on one side Ariane (Bulle 
Ogier) is a leather-booted, whip-toting gauleiter 
and her dog a trained killer; on the other she is a 
woman in love and her dog a pampered pet—is 
the secret ladder connecting them which Olivier 
begins to view more and more as the entry to 
the looking-glass world where all the questions 
with which he has been tormenting himself will 
finally be answered. Unable to believe that 


Ariane's son is really the only man in her life, or 
that she sees her work as being as innocently 
therapeutic as a nurse's duties, Olivier plunges 
through to discover a masochistic need, not only 
in himself but in her. Played with febrile intensi¬ 
ty by Bulle Ogier and Gerard Depardieu in a 
lower-key echo of the relationship in Rivette's 
L'Amour Fou, cruelly uncovering all the stings 
and barbs necessary to grand passion, the film 
comes fascinatingly close to justifying 
Schroeder's remark that, finally, in this love 
story, "all the masochism that is happening on 
the floor beneath is also hidden in scenes of 
daily life ."—Tom M/ne/Monthly Film Bulletin. 

The Last Woman (L'Ultima 
Donna) (18) 

January 21 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: Marco Ferreri. Italy/France, 1976. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Ornelta Muti, David Biggani, 

Michel Piccoli. 

Colour. French dialogue; English subtitles. 109 mins. 

Rarely has an actor's physical qualities been 
exploited to the extent that Italian director 
Marco Ferreri uses Depardieu in this serious and 
disturbing study in sexual alienation. Depardieu 
plays a young engineer whose ideal is a life of 
eating, fucking and sleeping. Deserted by his 
feminist wife, he indulges in an unsatisfactory 
relationship with his young son's nursery teach¬ 
er (Ornella Muti), and is finally driven to self- 
mutilation in his inability to live up to his own 
patriarchal image of himself. 

Gerard in The Last Woman, inventively played by 
Gerard Depardieu, is no less childish and oafish 
than many of Ferreri's other earthy heroes as he 
rants and raves about his obsession with his and 
his infant son's penis, lording over his flat like 
an overgrown baby himself. If the director sees 
to it that Valerie (Ornella Muti) feeds Gerard ail 
his key lines ("You're the the patriarch of a fam¬ 
ily that no longer exists"), it is none the less 
apparent that he is the only one in the film who 
can properly be called a character; everyone else 
serves as a foil to his manic self-absorption. Yet 
thanks to Ferreri's own obstinacy in pursuing 
this monotonous phallocratic theme, the film 
conveys a powerful sense of bearing witness to 
itself; even the dogged literalness with which 
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this theme is 'fleshed out'—the emphasis on 
Depardieu's nudity throughout, the graphic self- 
immolation at the end—clarifies the degree to 
which the film's overriding sensibility can be 
couched only in terms of pure physicality. And 
it is on the physical rather than the intellectual 
plane that the film achieves something; on the 
sheer tactile level of settings (plastic French sub¬ 
urbia in a high-rise wasteland) and characters 
(man, woman and child), it carries a raw 
assertiveness that is rare in modern cinema, a 
kind of candour whose ultimate expression can 
perhaps be found only in Pasolini's remarkable 
Said.—Jonathan RosenbaumnAonihXy Film 
Bulletin. 

This Sweet Sickness (Dites- 
lui que je Vaime) (18) 

January 22 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: Claude Miller. France, 1977. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Miou-Miou, Dominique Laffin. 
Colour. Subtitled. 106 mins. 

In this compelling adaptation of Patricia 
Highsmith's novel, Depardieu is deliberately cast 
against type as an incurable romantic who 
secretly builds a dream house for his childhood 
sweetheart and, oblivious to the realities of their 
adult lives, sets about persuading the woman to 
live with him. Director Claude Miller jettisons 
Highsmith's dubious moralising and convention¬ 
al thriller devices in favour of a Hitchcockian 
approach in which the psychopathology of 
romantic desire becomes part of the film's poetic 


language. It's a brave and largely successful 
attempt to capture the seductive allure of an 
extreme romantic passion without denying its 
destructive powers. 

David (Depardieu) is a bespectacled, sexually 
repressed office worker whose drab existence 
conceals an impossible fantasy of idealised love. 
Rejecting the advances of another woman 
(pointedly, the film's most sympathetic charac¬ 
ter, beautifully played by an irresistible Miou- 
Miou), he instead pursues and propositions the 
polite but disinterested Lise (Dominique Laffin), 
despite the fact that she finds him physically 
repulsive and is already married to another man. 



This Sweet Sickness 


Unlike Highsmith, who considered the character 
a dangerous madman. Miller views David's 
plight compassionately, suggesting that his crip¬ 
pling obsession has its roots in childhood experi¬ 
ences. From this perspective, the casting of 
Depardieu makes perfect sense, with the actor's 
physical bulk and combination of aggression and 
vulnerability providing the appropriate impres¬ 
sion of an overgrown child. 

LOUIOU (18) 

January 28 (6.30 p.m.) 

Director: Maurice Pialat. France , 1980. 

Starring: Isabelle Huppert, Gerard Depardieu, Guy Marchand. 
Colour. Subtitled. 105 mins. 

Depardieu has worked regularly with Maurice 
Pialat, one of the most distinctive and uncom¬ 
promising French directors to the emerge in the 
'70s. Pialat's work represents a renewal of the 
realist tradition in French cinema, and Loulou 
remains one of his finest achievements. 
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Loulou has nothing to do with the fated lady of 
cinema and opera but refers to a thieving 
layabout and stud Louis (Gerard Depardieu), 
who casually achieves the sexual take-over of a 
well-bred girl Nelly (Isabelle Huppert) from her 
anguished advertising boss and lover Andre 
(Guy Marchand). This bleak, banal operation, 
ripe enough for an erotic melodrama or naughty 
wallow, is superlatively converted into an affair 
of substance. Pialat, who collaborated on the 
script with Arlette Langmann, has an unerring 
feel for the minutiae of petit bourgeois and low 
life; and the rainy streets, dim hotel rooms and 
little cafes of Paris come alive with an easy natu¬ 
ralism that recalls and yet makes new a whole 
pre-war trend in French film-making. If the film 
is about something larger than Vamour fou, it 
might well be (as Pialat has himself suggested in 
interview) the present-day class-gap, whereby 
Parisians of different financial means are no 


longer likely to be inhabiting the same quarters, 
frequenting the same bars .—John Coleman/The 
New Statesman 


Buffet Froid (15) 
January 29 (6.30 p.m.) 


Director: Bertrand Blier. France, 1979. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Bernard Blier, Jean Carmet. 
Colour. Panavision. Subtitled 95 mins. 


A rigorously absurd contemporary film noir 
which presents every character, incident and sit¬ 
uation known to the genre, but none of the cus¬ 
tomary explanations, motivations or conse¬ 
quences. A blackly surreal procession of amoral 
and/or illegal acts proceed haphazardly from 
Depardieu's discovery of his lost penknife 
embedded in a dying Metro traveller, and his 
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Buffet Froid 


subsequent alliance with his wife's murderer 
and a police inspector, producing a cherishably 
Bunuelian depiction of the far-from-discreet 
bourgeoisie .—Paul Taylor !Time Out. 

Mon Oncle d'Amerique 
(My American Uncle) (PG) 
January 30 (6.15 p.m.) 

Director: Alain Resnais. France, 1980. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Nicole Garcia, Roger Pierre. 

Colour. Subtitled. 725 mins. 

The title of Resnais's film refers to everybody's 
proverbial uncle, the one who left home as a boy, 
struck it rich across the sea, and will some day 
return to wave his magic wand over our unhappy 
lives. It refers, in other words, to the dreams and 
desires we all struggle to fulfil, usually with a lack 
of success that leaves us frustrated, saddened and 
mutinous. 

As the film begins, we are introduced to three 
carefully assorted protagonists for whom there 
will be no American uncle: Rene (Gerard 
Depardieu), the son of a traditionally hidebound 
peasant farmer; Janine (Nicole Garcia), daughter 
of stoutly Leftist lower middle class parents; and 
Jean (Roger Pierre), a boy from an affluent mid¬ 
dle class home. As they grow up to escape (or 
possibly fulfil) the determining factors in their 
backgrounds, Rene as an accountant, Janine as 
an actress, Jean as a television executive, their 
lives gradually intertwine both emotionally and 
professionally. 

But before that, playing himself, the celebrated 
psycho-biologist Professor Henri Laborit 


expounds his behavioural theories, principally his 
conclusion from a study of laboratory animals 
that in the face of threat or dilemma, there are 
three common reactions: flight, struggle, or inhi¬ 
bition. Given the civilised social structures which 
mean that a human being is normally prevented 
from either running very far or using his teeth 
and claws, the standard human reaction is inhibi¬ 
tion and—if the inhibition is deep-seated 
enough—a resulting psychosomatic illness. 

To the unwary viewer, there may seem to be 
something a little deja vu about both film and the¬ 
ory as Resnais illustrates the argument with his 
characters getting into helpless romantic entan¬ 
glements or hopeless professional corners, finding 
themselves unable to achieve a solution, and 
seeking refuge in stomach ulcers or mysterious 
pains. It is all great fun, especially when Resnais 
performs feats of editing wizardry to set past 
memories against present actuality, or to confront 
each of his protagonists with wish fulfilment 
images of how they imagine themselves to be act¬ 
ing in the shape of clips from films featuring their 
favourite stars. 

Resnais, however, is not exactly illustrating 
Laborit's arguments. As he himself has pointed 
out, his intention was to construct the film pri¬ 
marily from a dramatic viewpoint, with the thesis 
expressed not by the characters through their 
dialogue or actions, but by the scientist who for¬ 
mulated it. Thesis and drama would exist side by 



Mon Oncle d'Amerique 


side, as it were, with montage then pinpointing 
the analogies and contradictions. Resnais there¬ 
fore first shot and edited the dramatic segments 
of the film; and then, without showing Laborit 
what had been done (although he had read the 
draft scenario a year before), he filmed the lat¬ 
ter's contribution .—Tom Milne. 
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The Last Metro (Le Dernier 
metro) (PG) 

January 24 (2.00 & 6.30 p.m.) 


Director: Francois Truffaut. France, 1980. 

Starring: Catherine Deneuve, Gerard Depardieu, Jean Poiret. 
Colour. Subtitled. 131 mins. 

Depardieu worked with Francois Truffaut on 
two films and the director succeeded in extend¬ 


ing his range to reveal the gentler side of his 
personality. Here he plays a stage actor in Paris 
during the German occupation, when subterfuge 
and deceit were by no means limited to events 
on stage. Depardieu falls for the theatre's leading 
actress (Catherine Deneuve), who is also man¬ 
aging the place because her Jewish husband has 
been forced into hiding. Affairs of the heart are 
interwoven with wider moral issues of compro¬ 
mise and betrayal as the Deneuve character 
finds herself attracted to Depardieu and having 
to tread a narrow path between the German 
authorities and her own principles. Truffaut's 
umanism is tested to the limit here, but the 
film is saved from charges of sentimentality by 
his subtle use of the theatre world and a magnif¬ 
icent performance by Deneuve, who manages to 
subvert her icy femme fatale image. 

The Woman Next Door (La 
Femme d'd cote) (15) 

January 24 (4.30 & 9.00 p.m.) 

Director: Francois Truffaut. France, 1981. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Fanny Ardant, Henri Garcin. 
Colour. Subtitled. 106 mins. 

The second of Depardieu's films for Truffaut, The 
Woman Next Door tells of a love affair that is 
reignited by a curious twist of fate: Mathilde 
(Fanny Ardant) and her husband move into the 
vacant house opposite the home of Bernard 
(Mathilde's former lover) and his family. At first 
Bernard (Depardieu) refuses to acknowledge his 
past, but then, driven by an uncontrollable 
force, he 'goes down into the underworld' like 
Orpheus to reclaim his Eurydice. Again like 
Orpheus, he cannot resist looking at his love, 
and when he kisses Mathilde he becomes as if 
blinded by passion. The kiss of doom ties the 
two lovers ineluctably together. Their passionate 
involvement rises phoenix like from the ashes of 
their first affair to a level of madness which is 
almost Racinian in its morbid melancholia and 
plunges the couple towards their inevitable 
destruction. 

The reference to Racine is not without intent, 
for this film is, formalistically, much like 
Racine's classical tragedy Phedre, where the main 
and sub-plots are closely entwined around the 
central theme of fatal passion. In this context. 
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the important character Mme. Jouve (who nar¬ 
rates the 'story' of the film) is the Racinian con¬ 
fidante whose experience and wisdom cannot 
save the lovers from their particular destiny, but 
whose own story serves as a cruel reminder that 
anyone can become crippled should they fall 
prey to a love that is governed by Fate rather 
than by free will. 


He is matched by the Polish actor Wojciech 
Pszoniak as Robespierre, and these superb per¬ 
formances ensure that the political process is 
presented with a concentration and lucidity that 
few historical films could match. 


Danton (PG) 

February 9 & 10 (2.15 p.m.) 

Director: Andrzej Wajda. France/Poland, 1982. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Wojciech Pszoniak, Anne Alvaro. 
Colour. French dialogue; English subtitles. 136 mins. 

Andrzej Wajda's film about the French 
Revolution is taken from a play by the Polish 
writer Stanislawa Przbyszewska and deals with 
the last eight days of Danton's life, after he had 
returned from the country to try and confront 
the growing power of the Committee of Public 
Safety headed by his former friend Maximilien 
Robespierre. The play was largely a glorification 
of Robespierre, but the film has altered the bal¬ 
ance and there is little doubt where Wajda's 
sympathies lie. Danton, the sensualist and crowd 
pleaser, is certainly a more sympathetic charac¬ 
ter than the ascetic and idoelogically ruthless 
Robespierre. Depardieu is magnificent in the 
title role, his flamboyant theatricality perfectly in 
tune with Wajda's expressive, stylised approach. 


The Moon in the Gutter 

The Moon in the Gutter (La 
Lune dans le Caniveau) (18) 
February 7 (4.00 &8.30 p.m.) 

Director: Jean-Jacques Beineix. France/Italy, 1983. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Nastassja Kinski, Victoria Abril. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo. Subtitled. 126 mins. 

Depardieu hasn't worked much with the new 
generation of image-conscious French directors 
whose flashy pictures captured critical and pub¬ 
lic attention in the '80s. An exception of sorts is 
Jean-Jacques Beineix's highly stylised, studio- 
bound Moon in the Gutter , which is based on a 
novel by the cult author David Goodis. It's said 
that Depardieu didn't enjoy the experience, 
though he makes rather obvious casting as the 
hulking stevedore who becomes obsessed with 
finding the man who raped his sister and 
prompted her suicide. As one critic noted, "the 
crux of the story is the relationship between the 
stevedore and a rich femme (Nastassja Kinski) 
who, far from being fatale, represents the impos¬ 
sible dream at the end of his investigative 
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Jean de Florette (PG) 

February 21 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 


quest." Because Beineix tells his story—or rather 
conjures themes and atmospheres—through a 
series of carefully composed images rather than 
any dramatic development, there isn't much to 
engage Depardieu's talents. 



Tenue de soiree 


Tenue de soiree (Evening 
Dress) {18) 

February 7 (2.00 &630 p.m.) 

Director: Bertrand Blier. France, 1986. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Michel Blanc, Miou-Miou. 

Colour. Panavision. Subtitled. 85 mins. 

"Putain de film!" screamed the French posters 
for Bertrand Blier's adventure de merde. Thirteen 
years after doing his best to offend everybody 
with Les Valseuses, France's most gentlemanly 
anarchist was at it again, reuniting two of the 
cast (Depardieu and Miou-Miou) with comedian 
Michel Blanc in a truly infernal trio. This is Blier 
at his blackest, casting a jaded eye on Eros and 
his little arrows of desire. Antoine (Blanc), a 
masochist to his fingertips, is hopelessly in love 
with Monique (Miou-Miou), a shameless gold- 
digger who walks all over him. Enter Bob 
(Depardieu), a raving homosexual with a habit 
of tearing apart rich people's homes, who imme¬ 
diately sets about seducing the hapless Antoine 
and getting rid of Monique. Monique, however, 
is fascinated by Bob's unique approach to wealth 
and success—resulting in the most curious 
menage a trois since Tootsie. If you thought Dustin 
Hoffman looked good in high heels and sus¬ 
penders, wait until you see Depardieu. 


Director: Claude Berri. France/Italy, 1986. 

Starring: Yves Montand, Gerard Depardieu, Daniel Auteuil. 
Colour. Technovision. Dolby Stereo. Subtitled. 121 mins. 

In the mid-'20s, hunchback tax collector Jean 
Cadoret (Depardieu) inherits a Provence farm, 
moving there with his wife and daughter to fulfil 
his naive city-dweller's dreams of an idyllic pas¬ 
toral life. The map shows a valuable spring on 
his land, but the cunning Soubeyrans—Yves 
Montand and Daniel Auteuil—have stopped it 
up, and plan to wait for him to go broke so that 
they can buy up his property for a song. 
Depardieu, though, has some scientific knowl¬ 
edge up his suit sleeve, and at first his crops 
thrive. . . . 

Director Claude Berri and scriptwriter Gerard 
Brach brilliantly capture the rhythm of the 
countryside, where the pace of life is dictated by 
inexorable seasonal changes and the often cruel 
vagaries of the weather. An object lesson in lit¬ 
erary adaptation, the film eschews mere illustra¬ 
tion to favour an elliptical narrative which 
embodies, through the subtlest nuances of dia- 
' logue and the most delicate shadings of light and 
colour, the atmosphere and meaning of Marcel 
Pagnol's source novel, L'Eau des collines. But it is 
Depardieu who supplies the heart and soul of 
the film with a performance of towering 
strength and heartbreaking pathos.— Nigel 
Floyd/ Time Out. 


Director: Frangois Dupeyron. France, 1988. 

Starring: Catherine Deneuve, Gerard Depardieu, Andre Wilms. 
Colour. Subtitled. 98 mins. 

Francois Dupeyron's minimalist road-movie 
romance is fortunate in having the star pres¬ 
ences of Catherine Deneuve and Depardieu, 
who were described by one British critic as " la 
belle et la bete of contemporary French cinema". 

"Deneuve (fragile, exquisite), booted out of her 
husband's car after a row, ends up in a lay-by 


A Strange Place to Meet 
(Drole d'endroit pour une 
rencontre) (15) 

February 28 (3.00 & 7.00 p.m.) 
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with Depardieu, who's mending his motor 
(metaphor for mending his life). They get a lift 
to the service station which, despite the crois¬ 
sants and Hermitage wine, is every bit as horri¬ 
ble as the British variety, and spend the next 
two days alternately chasing and repulsing each 
other. Deneuve's in the throes of a very heavy, 
possibly masochistic relationship with the guy 
who dumped her; Depardieu is a lonely, roman¬ 
tic doctor who's doggedly hopeless with the 
opposite sex. Nothing is entirely resolved, 
tempting hints about the characters' lives aren't 
elaborated upon (is she married, mad or a high- 
class hooker?), and the film retains the haunting 
inconsequentiality of a chance encounter. The 
romantic protestations, set against the grim 
background of a plastic cafe, are poignant and 
dreamlike, the characters are drifters seeking 
refuge or escape, and the whole film is comic 
and bitter-sweet ."—Suzy Fey /Time Out. 



Trop belle pour toi! 


Trop belle pour toi! (Too 
Beautiful for You) ( 18 ) 

February 28 (5.15 & 9.00 p.m.) 

Director: Bertrand Blier. France, 1989. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Carole Bouquet, Josiane Balasko. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo. Subtitled. 91 mins. 

Depardieu continues his successful collaboration 
with writer-director Bertrand Blier in this clever 
and amusing variation on the classic love trian¬ 
gle. A wealthy car dealer (Depardieu), who has a 
beautiful wife (Carole Bouquet) and two young 
children, is baffled to find himself falling in love 
with his plump, dowdy temporary secretary 


(Josiane Balasko). With characteristic audacity, 
Blier enlivens this ostensibly banal story by 
turning every cliche on its head and employing a 
series of surprising flashbacks and fantasy 
sequences that poke fun at the his male charac¬ 
ter's incomprehension and clumsiness when 
faced with the discovery of a new romance in 
middle life. The entire film is founded on a para¬ 
dox: that the Depardieu character has married 
the ideal mistress (Bouquet) before meeting the 
ideal wife (Balasko). But what saves the piece 
from becoming merely a tiresome illustration of 
this dubious proposition is the inventiveness of 
Blier's writing, which is matched by a pleasingly 
elaborate visual style (excellent cinematography 
by Philippe Rousselot, who makes good use of 
camera movement and the wide Panavision 
frame). The performances are also first-rate, 
with Balasko outstanding as the lovable older 
woman. And Depardieu, as one critic noted, 
"gives the kind of puzzled ox performance that's 
just right for the occasion." 


Director: Jean-Paul Rappeneau. France, 1990. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Anne Brochet, Vincent Perez, 
Jacques Weber. 

Colour. Subtitled. 13 5 mins. 

One of the largest French productions of recent 
years, Jean-Paul Rappeneau's Cyrano de Bergerac 
is a wonderfully cinematic adaptation of 
Edmond Rostand's classic play. Cyrano is the 
valiant poet and officer whose long nose pre¬ 
vents him from declaring his love for Roxane, 
his beautiful cousin. The play combines humour, 
literary extravagance and romance. But, as 
Rappeneau has noted, the universal appeal of 
the piece isn't "due strictly to the virtuosity of 
the language or to the play's verbal powers. 
Beneath the witty comedy and dazzling elo¬ 
quence lies the more profound tale of a man 
who wears his physical ugliness as a wound and 
loathes himself. I imagined Gerard Depardieu in 
the role because I knew him capable of express¬ 
ing both aspects of the character: his brilliance 
and his suffering." 

The casting of Depardieu is indeed perfect. His 
Cyrano is by turns ardent, melancholic, funny, 
mocking and pathetic—a swashbuckler, a poet 
and a philosopher. "This sorrowful, romantic 


Cyrano de Bergerac (U) 

January 11 -23 (See Calendar for times) 
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anarchist, this creature full of vitality but who 
doesn't like himself, is me," declared Depardieu, 
who deservedly won the Best Actor prize at the 
Cannes Film Festival. 

From the start, Rappeneau and his script col¬ 
laborator, Jean-Claude Carriere, set out to make 
a real film rather than a piece of filmed theatre. 
"We were both fond of the story and wanted to 
give it the energy and tension of a film," says the 
director. "So we resolved to adapt Rostand's 
entire play. Each act was dismantled, analysed 


and reconstructed into a script. We worked the 
text over without ever altering its meaning. Our 
version is not a betrayal of Rostand, but a tribute 
to him. The real challenge of the film is that the 
characters speak in verse. It made everyone ner¬ 
vous, and even forestalled the project for a long 
time." In the event, Carriere has done an excel¬ 
lent job in rewriting the verse, and the English 
translation by Anthony Burgess retains the 
flavour of the original French. 
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TRIANGLE SEASON 


W ith two new films on release 
and the reissue of Easy 
Rider in a new 35mm print, it 
seems appropriate to take anoth¬ 
er look at Dennis Hopper’s work 
as a director. Six films in eleven 
years is a relatively small output, 
but then Hopper’s maverick tal¬ 
ents and rebellious instincts were 
bound to make for difficulties 
and caused him to pursue paral¬ 
lel careers as an actor, director 
and photographer. He began as 
a young contract player who fell 
under the spell of the James 
Dean myth whilst working on 
Rebel Without a Cause and 
Giant. Following Dean’s death 
and schooling in the Method 
approach to acting, Hopper 
quickly established his own 
reputation as a rebellious out¬ 
sider in Hollywood. On From 
Hell to Texas (some three years 
after Rebel), Hopper’s Method 
need to feel his way into a part 
clashed with Henry Hathaway’s 
hard-nosed habit of dictating line readings. Hopper has 
recounted how one epic session of retakes ended with 
the director’s immortal pronouncement: “Kid, there’s 
one thing I can promise you—you’ll never work in this 
town again.” 

It says something for his truthfullness as a actor, 
however, that Hopper could (as Neil Young has it in 
Out of the Blue) be “gone but not forgotten.” 

After a six-year hiatus, he returned to acting with no 
apparent loss of trajectory. He returned as a support 
rather than a leading actor, but surely one of the few 
such who could, within a few years, be treated as a 
recognisable persona, an actor whose identity could 
be self-consciously invoked in films as diverse as Kid 
Blue and Apocalypse Now. What, in a way, had inter¬ 
vened was Easy Rider, but even that conspicuous suc¬ 
cess had not so much transformed as absorbed 
Dennis Hopper. It became famous as one of those film 
industry milestones, and could be treated (praised 
then, condemned later) as a statement of the Zeitgeist, 


of “going to look for America” 
and finding only moral waste 
and redneck represssion. 

Until recently, Hopper’s 
career as a director has been 
even more intermittent than his 
acting. But here again, the 
impression he gives of a periph¬ 
eral figure, rather perversely and 
self-indulgently doing his own 
thing, is belied by the way the 
films themselves move quite 
surely to the centre of things. 
Easy Rider, in fact, was so cen¬ 
tral that it was all but completely 
consumed at the moment it 
appeared: one of those instant 
successes which seem to leave 
no after-trace, and so arouse 
suspicion that they were mere 
modish wonders. And if he 
helped to kick off the youth- 
movie 4 cycle, Hopper became 
one of the first victims of the 
false optimism it encouraged in 
the studios. His next project, 
The Last Movie (1971), about a 
Hollywood film unit making a Western in a Peruvian vil¬ 
lage, was so hated by Universal that Hopper was able 
to buy it outright a few years later. He was not to direct 
another Hollywood film until Colors in 1988, but in the 
intervening period he continued to appear in other peo¬ 
ple’s movies and was invited to take over the direction 
of the Canadian production Out of the Blue (1980). 

The success of Colors, combined with Hopper’s 
reformed lifestyle (no more drugs or booze), helped to 
find him acceptance in Hollywood circles, and he was 
even nominated for an Oscar as Best Supporting Actor 
in Best Shot That seemed like a typically empty Holly¬ 
wood gesture, since Hopper’s most extraordinary per¬ 
formance of ’86 was as the mad Frank Booth in David 
Lynch’s Blue Velvet. His problems with Backtrack 
(now known as Catchfire and credited to one Alan 
Smithee) tells another Hollywood story, and it comes 
as no surprise that Hopper now prefers to work for 
Orion Pictures, who grant much more freedom to 
film-makers than the majors. 



Dennis Hopper 


Out of the Blue 
and into the Black 
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Easy Rider (18) 

February 13-17 
(See Calendar for times) 

Director: Dennis Hopper. U.S.A., 1969. 

Starring: Peter Fonda, Dennis Hopper, Jack Nicholson. 

Colour. 95 mins. 

We are pleased to show a new 35mm print 
of Hopper's '60s classic about two drug¬ 
pushing bikers who go in search of the 
American Dream. 

Easy Rider has so much become a part of 
movie mythology that it is difficult now to 
separate Hopper's achievement from the 
wider significance of the film. Produced for 
just a few hundred thousand dollars, it was 
sufficiently successful to turn the heads of 
production executives all over Hollywood 
(who had recently suffered the headache 
of expensive blockbusters that had flopped 


at the box office). So Easy Rider inaugurat¬ 
ed a new trend towards more modest bud¬ 
gets, although it was not long before those 
same executives were competing again to 
make one big movie that would roll up a 
fortune (and young directors like Steven 
.Spielberg and George Lucas were helping 
them to do it). With its soundtrack com¬ 
posed of Bob Dylan, Jimi Hendrix, Robbie 
Robertson, Carole King and others, and its 
fairly constant pot-smoking, Easy Rider also 
became the pop event of its time, its despair 
and alienation from America merely a pre¬ 
dictable reflex gesture. In fact, simple 
though it might be, its message about the 
American Dream that had lost its way is 
both sharply pointed and, literally and 
metaphorically, takes in a lot of ground. It 
also has a clarity and resonance that its 
reputation may not lead one to expect.— 
Richard Combs. 
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The Last Movie (18) 

February 14 (7.00 p.m.) 

Director: Dennis Hopper. U.S.A., 1971. 

Starring: Dennis Hopper, Stella Garcia, Julie Adams, Sam Fuller. 
Technicolor. 108 mitts. 

The Last Movie concerns the making of a 
Western in Peru by Sam Fuller and what 
happens to the Peruvian community when 
the film crew pulls out and the villagers 
start making a Western in their own image. 
But not necessarily in that order. By 
putting the end at the beginning and by 
structuring the whole thing in a way that 
allows it to be read as the hero's subjective 
memories on the point of dying, the film 
embraces a style of phantasmagoric surre¬ 
alism in which nothing is as it seems. The 
mythology of movie-making merges with 
the symbolism of religious ritual. 

Hopper was given the opportunity of 
making The Last Movie by Universal after 
the success of Easy Rider. Although win¬ 
ning a prize at the 1971 Venice Film Festi¬ 
val, it was shelved by the studio and only 
returned to circulation in the '80s when 
Hopper himself bought the rights. Looked 
at now, it seems both dated and oddly 
prophetic. In its unstructured imaginative 
ramblings it has something of the flavour 
of Tom Wolfe's writing. A key phrase in 
Wolfe's 1968 book The Electric Kool-Aid Acid 


The Last Movie 



Test —"the movie screen of our perceptions 
that closes us out from our own reality"— 
is absolutely at the heart of The Last Movie. 
But, as well as looking back to the '60s, the 
film's incisive demystification of the West¬ 
ern was to anticipate a crucial direction of 
that genre in the '70s, particularly in the 
hands of Altman and Penn. Also, its cri¬ 
tique of American colonialism—the inva¬ 
sion of an innocent Peruvian village by a 
mercenary Hollywood crew—precedes the 
themes and strategies of Godard's Vent 
d'Est. Its attack on American cultural impe¬ 
rialism anticipates the work of Herzog and 
Wenders and indeed Hopper's own perfor¬ 
mance in Wenders's The American Friend. 

The theme of corrupt Americanisation is 
developed in a particularly powerful sub¬ 
section of the film when Hopper's charac¬ 
ter becomes involved with an American 
businessman and his wife, who epitomise 
the wealthy venality of the New World. 
Julie Adams's performance as the business¬ 
man's wife, incidentally, is something of a 
revelation from someone who had previ¬ 
ously flourished as one of Universal's most 
dependably dull actresses. Overall the plea¬ 
sures of The Last Movie comfortably over¬ 
whelm its occasional incoherences. There is 
much to relish in Laszlo Kovacs's marvel¬ 
lous photography and in the movie 
humour, notably the quest for gold of Hop¬ 
per's friend, who is using as a map his fad¬ 
ing memory of The Treasure of the Sierre 
Madre.—Neil Sinyard. 

Out of the Blue (18) 

February 14 (9.00 p.m.) 

Director: Dennis Hopper. Canada, 1980. 

Starring: Linda Manz, Dennis Hopper, Sharon Farrell, 

Raymond Burr. 

Colour. 93 mins. 

Arriving ten years after his previous film as 
director. The Last Movie , Out of the Blue con¬ 
firmed the sureness of Hopper's talent, 
something all too easily obscured by the 
image of the dilettante drop-out. It con- 
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firmed, moreover, that his expected sym¬ 
pathy for actors, for the improvisational 
imperative of the moment and the clinch¬ 
ing argument of strong emotion on the 
screen (whatever the script is trying to pro¬ 
pose at other formal and thematic levels), 
doesn't necessarily mean that the films are 
without structure or thematic intelligence. 
Out of the Blue works through an extraordi¬ 
nary combination of motifs—musical, 
behavioural, narrative—that allows the 
film to cohere like a clenched fist, even 
when all seems confusion, noisy actorish 
displays and some baffling lapses of conti¬ 
nuity (the film sequence of the last third of 
the movie comes off-handedly adrift). 

Through the actors, first of all, the film 
opens up the kind of spaces, reveals the 


gaps (not all of a generational nature), 
where the drama takes place. The three 
principals could even be inhabiting three 
different movies, containing within them 
various mythologies without the film hav¬ 
ing recourse to what are usually known as 
hommacjes. Hopper, of course, is the wild 
spirit traceable back through Easy Rider to 
Rebel Without a Cause , now gone to seed in a 
terminal case of arrested development, 
mindlessness and self-indulgence, a father 
who has enthralled and violated his daugh¬ 
ter with the heedless machismo of trucking 
(like biking). Linda Manz, in turn, has 
taken on the macho accoutrements (and 
armour) like a tomboy not really ready to 
turn butch, confiding her private thoughts, 
a la Days of Heaven , that is part stream of 
consciousness, part storytelling in the dark 
and part singalong with Elvis. Sharon Far¬ 
rell meanwhile plays their wife and mother 
like a faded country and western flower, 
and on the sidelines lurks Don Gordon, an 
actor who has become a regular associate 
of Hopper's and on-screen sidekick more 
Iago-like than any Hopper has played. 

Out of this clash of styles, of failing sen¬ 
sibilities, emerges something that might be 
called punk, and it is particularly to Hop¬ 
per's credit that his soundtrack accompani¬ 
ment is never just that. It is more a distilla¬ 
tion of what is happening emotionally, 
with the occasional line of dialogue keyed 
by the song lyrics. Interestingly, the tenor 
of the original project (Hopper took over 
directing when the material shot by the 
film's co-writer and producer was deemed 
unusable) was to have been set by a com¬ 
mentary from the Raymond Burr charac¬ 
ter—a kind of psychiatric legal counsel. 
Burr has now been pushed, not so much to 
the sidelines as to increasingly dark corners 
of the film, from which issue all voices of 
authority—even Elvis's, "one of the first 
punks", bewailing the Heartbreak Hotel— 
offering ambiguous comfort and under¬ 
standing.— Richard Combs. 
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Colors (18) 

January 25-27 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Dermis Hopper. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Sean Penn, Robert Duvall, Maria Conchita Alonso. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 121 mins. 

Having acted in numerous Hollywood films 
in the '80s, Hopper returned to the direc¬ 
tor's chair to make Colors , whose success at 
the box office helped to re-establish his 
directorial career. The film created a stir in 
America because its release coincided with 
public fears about the outrages committed 
by the large street gangs of Los Angeles. 
Hopper, it seemed, had survived as one of 
the American cinema's most tuned-in 
chroniclers of the changing times. Yet Col¬ 
ors proved to be far less explosive than 
early reports suggested, and wasn't nearly 
as extreme as his Canadian-produced film 
dealing with the punk phenomenon. Out of 
the Blue. No doubt anxious to resume his 
career as a Hollywood film-maker. Hopper 
had cleaned up his act and was perhaps 
anxious to prove his bankability to scepti¬ 
cal producers. That he succeeded in doing 
so without compromising his integrity is a 
measure of his basic honesty and further 
proof of his skills as a director. 

The most conventional feature of Colors 
is the script's focus on two cops who form 
an uneasy partnership in their dealings 
with the gangs. One is an experienced offi¬ 
cer who adopts a low-key approach, while 
the other is an aggressive newcomer who 
sees his colleagues methods as ineffectual. 
Fortunately, as played by the excellent 
Robert Duvall and a much improved Sean 
Penn (both actors who share with Hopper 
a commitment to the Method school of act¬ 
ing), the two characters are mostly free of 
the usual cliches of the cop movie. Hop¬ 
per's direction combines gritty realism with 
a strong visual sense (excellent cinematog¬ 
raphy by the great Haskell Wexler), and 
copes very well with staging the rituals of 
gang killings and police patrols. Despite the 


frightening statistics quoted at the start 
(L.A. has 600 gangs with more than 70,000 
members), the film avoids sensationalism 
and refuses to condemn or condone. 
Rather it is structured to describe a vicious 
circle of continuous conflict fuelled by 
opposing loyalties and irrational, drug- 
induced behaviour. As always. Hopper's 
pessimism is bracing rather than depressing 
in its effect. It also finds more considered 
and ironic expression here than in his ear¬ 
lier films, with their nihilistic, literally 
explosive endings. 

Catchfire (15) 

February 8-13 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Alan Smithee [Dennis Hopper]. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Dennis Hopper, Jodie Foster, Dean Stockwell , 

Vincent Price. 

Colour. Panavision. 99 mins. 

Hopper's long-awaited Backtrack finally 
reaches us as Catchfire , with the director's 

Colours 
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credit going to that infamous non-person 
Alan Smithee. In a recent T.V. interview. 
Hopper explained that he removed his 
name because the production company re- 
edited and re-scored the picture against his 
wishes, cutting out approximately twenty 
minutes of important material and chang¬ 
ing the meaning of certain scenes. This 
tampering is all the more unfortunate since 
the film looks like one of the most intrigu¬ 
ing and outlandish of Hopper's recent 
works. Even in this sometimes incoherent 
state, the movie is exciting, great fun and 
well worth seeing. 

This tense, action-packed suspense thriller 
teams Dennis Hopper and Academy Award 
winner Jodie Foster in an unlikely love 
story with a Mafia backdrop. Foster plays 
Anne Benton, a successful L.A. artist—she 
makes electronic signs that flash through¬ 
out the film with slogans like 'protect me 
from what I want'— who accidentally wit¬ 
nesses a mob killing. Spotted by mob boss 
Carelli (Joe Pesci), who sends the hit men 
after her, Anne manages to escape and, 
realising the police cannot offer protection, 
eventually moves to Seattle with a new 
identity. But the Mafia don't cease in their 
pursuit and hire the 'ultimate hit man', 
Milo (Hopper). Thus unfolds an extremely 
suspenseful cat-and-mouse game, compli¬ 
cated by the fact that Milo falls in love with 
the woman he's been sent to kill. Spectac¬ 
ular, with rivetting performances by Hop¬ 
per and Foster.— Rosa BoshlL.F .F. Pro¬ 
gramme. 

The Hot Spot (18) 

January 25-30 (See Calendar for times) 

Director: Dennis Hopper. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Don Johnson, Virginia Madsen, Jennifer Connelly. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 130 mins. 

Director Dennis Hopper just won't say no 
to kinky amorality, and that's all to the 
good in this twisting, languorous and very 



Catchfire 


sexy thriller. . . . Hopper has revived Don 
Johnson's floundering big-screen career by 
eliciting a sharp, understated performance 
from the former Miami Vice star, who's nei¬ 
ther a cop nor a good guy here. As the 
low-key, manipulative drifter Harry 
Madox, Johnson shakes things up in a god¬ 
forsaken Texas town, where his job at a 
used car lot involves him with two restless 
women yearning to beat the heat. 

Gloria Harper (Jennifer Connelly) is the 
sweetly stunning office girl; Dolly Harshaw 
(Virginia Madsen) is the irresistibly tempt¬ 
ing boss's wife. This is the type of town, 
says Madsen, where there are "only two 
things to do," and one of them is watching 
T.V. Johnson charts a sexual collision 
course with both women. But he has 
another agenda. 

Once he's insinuated himself into the 
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town, Johnson aims to con the yokels. He's 
contemptuous of his crotchety cuckold 
boss (Jerry Hardin), tolerant of his car lot 
sidekick (Charles Martin Smith) and suspi¬ 
cious of a degenerate loner (William 
Sadler) who has some strange power over 
Connelly. 

Johnson unwinds in the town's topless 
joint (the "Hot Spot") habituated by the 
lecherous local banker (Jack Nance). John¬ 
son pulls off a neat fail-safe bank heist, but 
he's jailed anyway until Madsen concocts 
an alibi to set him free. By this time, John¬ 
son has fallen for Connelly, but Madsen's 
voracious desire for him will not be denied. 

Hopper clearly was impressed by what 
he learned from working with David Lynch 
on Blue Velvet. The Hot Spot seeps with 
atmosphere, unfolds at a deceptively 


relaxed pace, steadily accumulates noir ish 
grit, then dizzily plunges into a Lynch-like 
plumbing of the dark passions and nasty 
secrets at the heart of Main Street, U.S.A. . 

Johnson's cynical and charismatic lone 
wolf is splendidly baited by Madsen, who 
inhabits the wicked seductress Dolly with 
relish. Connelly is a believable eyeful in 
her role as the tarnished innocent, Gloria. 
Sadler, as Gloria's evil tormentor, and 
Hardin as Madsen's hapless husband are 
both very good. And if the script by Nona 
Tyson and Charles Williams has its share of 
dangling threads, it ultimately ties them up 
with a gleeful malevolence. Ueli Steiger's 
lensing and Jack Nitzsche's bare blues score 
enhance the film's murky, rootless 
mood.— Variety. 
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The Witches (PG) 

January 2-6 

Director: Nicolas Roeg. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Mai Zetterling, Bill Paterson, Anjelica 
Huston, Jason Fisher. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 92 mins. 

Nicolas Roeg’s version of Roald Dahl’s novel is 
reasonably faithful, despite a changed ending, 
and yet absolutely cinematic. Luke (Jason 
Fisher) and his Norwegian grandmother (Mai 
Zetterling), both clued up on witch lore, end up 
sharing a seaside hotel with a witches coven. 

Led by the Grand High Witch (Anjelica Huston), 
the witches plan to turn all of England’s children 
into mice. Distinctive casting has paid off: Rowan 
Atkinson is an obsessive hotel manager, Huston 
is splendidly glam, camp and evil and Zetterling 
is the voice of maternal moderation. The adapta¬ 
tion recreates the sense of foreboding that gives 
way to gruesome reality and the aggressively 
physical nature of the conflict. Customary Roeg 
concerns are evident, but issues of identity are 
given darkly humorous expression, while directo¬ 
rial extravagance is held in check by an outra¬ 
geous plot about supernatural transformation 
and there are some wonderful special effects by 
Jim Henson’s crew. Strange and scary enough 
to fascinate both parents and young offspring 
alike, its cross appeal is a relative cinematic 
rarity .—Colette Maude/Tune Out. 

The Witches 


Mo’ Better Blues (15) 
January 4 & 5 

Director: Spike Lee. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Denzel Washington, Spike Lee. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 130 mins. 

Spike Lee’s latest is a determined digression 
from the political concerns of his Do the Right 
Thing. Inspired by the lack of authenticity in jazz 
movies, Lee resolved to make a film which suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the ‘true spirit’ of the music. 
The result is a cinematically stunning portrait of 
the modern jazz scene and its leading attrac¬ 
tions. Oscar winner Denzel Washington plays 
Bleek, a talented trumpet player whose woman¬ 
ising ways and self-obsession are steering him 
towards inevitable self-destruction. Through the 
use of fluid tracking shots, Lee’s camera shows 
the club, the music and the musician’s mind to 
be a labyrinthine world completely isolated from 
the goings-on of normal existence. 

Do the Right Thing ( 18 ) 

January 4 & 5 


Director: Spike Lee. U.S.A., 1989. 

Starring: Spike Lee, Danny Aiello, Ossie Davis. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 120 mins. 

After the dismally miscalculated School Daze , 
Spike Lee returns in splendid form with a pacy, 
punchy ensemble piece set in Brooklyn during 
one stiflingly hot stretch of 24 hours. Lee himself 
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Bad Influence (18) 

January 11 & 12 


Director: Curtis Hanson. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Rob Lowe, James Spader, Lisa Zane. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 99 mins. 

An unjustly neglected thriller from the writer of 
White Dog and The Bedroom Window, this ’90s 
variation on Strangers on a Train has a straight- 
laced yuppie (James Spader) led into an increas¬ 
ingly terrifying series of actions by a develish 
conman (Rob Lowe). 

Cleverly drawing on the real-life and fictional per¬ 
sonae of its lead actors, this ‘yuppie nightmare’ 
thriller is lent an extra piquancy by implicit refer¬ 
ences to Rob Lowe’s infamous video-taped sex¬ 
ual exploits and James Spader’s role in sex , lies 
and videotape. Tautly scripted and played, it 
delivers the generic goods while taking some 
sharp satiric sideswipes at careerist striving and 
empty materialism. 

Monty Python’s 
Life of Brian (15) 

January 18 & 19 


plays Mookie, pizza delivery-man for Sal (Danny 
Aiello) and his two sons. Though selfishly 
neglectful of his Hispanic lover and child, Mookie 
is mostly Mr. Nice Guy, ever ready to lend his 
calming influence to the storm of insults that fly 
between the local blacks, Italian-Americans, 
Koreans and white cops. Eventually, however, 
the heat takes its toll, and petty disagreements 
escalate into a full-scale riot. Though Lee’s reluc¬ 
tance to supply easy answers to the problems of 
racial tension leads to an ambivalent, perhaps 
even muddled stance on the issue of violent 
intervention (Mookie’s actions suggesting that 
Lee wants to have his cake and eat it), his direct¬ 
ing talents are never in doubt. Effortlessly mov¬ 
ing from comedy to serious social comment, elic¬ 
iting excellent performances from a large and 
perfectly selected cast, and making superb use 
of music both to create mood and comment on 
the action, he contrives to see both sides of each 
conflict without falling prey to simplistic senti¬ 
mentality. Best of all, the film—at once stylised 

and realistic— 

Bad Influence buzzes through¬ 

out with the 
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sheer, edgy 
bravado that 
comes from liv¬ 
ing one’s life on 
the streets. It 
looks, sounds 
and feels right 
sure proof that 
Lee’s virtuoso 
technique and 
righteous anger 
are tempered by 
real humanity. 

—Geoff Andrew 
/Time Out. 


Director: Terry Jones. U.K., 1979. 
Starring: Graham Chapman, Terry Jones, 
Michael Palin, John Cleese. 

Colour. 93 mins. 


Following many requests, particularly from stu¬ 
dents, we at last present a chance to see one of 
the Python’s most hilarious films. 


This everyday 
story of Biblefolk 
is a joyous 
send-up of 
every sadistic, 
sanctimonious 
run of DeMille 
religious epic 
from King of 
Kings to 
Barabbas, 
spreading the 
good word 
about Mandy 
Cohen’s son 
Brian (played 
with marvellous¬ 
ly exasperated 


Monty Python’s 
Life of Brian 


innocence by Graham Chapman), a pedlar of 
Roman sweetmeats in the Jerusalem amphithe¬ 
atre and false Messiah. 

Born in the wrong manger (the Three Wise 
Men snatch back their gold, frankincense and 
myrrh when they realise the family with the glow¬ 
ing haloes are further down the street), Brian 
finishes up on the wrong cross during a rather 
undistinguished mass crucifixion, singing along 
to the optimistic pop song “Always Look on the 
Bright Side of Life” with his fellow victims. In 
between, his life is a time of woe, as he’s exploit¬ 
ed by the People’s Front of Judaea, proclaimed 
the Messiah when he accidentally stumbles into 
preaching among the bores at prophets’ corner, 
persecuted by the Romans and always brow¬ 
beaten by his mother.— Philip French/The 
Observer. 


Colors (18) 

January 25-27 

See under Dennis Hopper season for notes. 



Rumble Fish 


Rumble Fish (18) 

February 1-3 

Director: Francis Coppola. U.S.A., 1983. 

Starring: Matt Dillon, Mickey Rourke, Dennis Hopper, 
Nicolas Cage. 

Black and white. Dolby Stereo. 94 mins. 

Francis Coppola’s spectacular youth movie from 
S. E. Hinton’s novel is set at a time when the 
gangs have gone to seed, destroyed by drink 
and drugs. Matt Dillon stars as a teenager who 
idolises his older brother, the Motorcycle Boy 



Blue Velvet 


(Mickey Rourke), a “living legend” who is all too 
aware of the limitations and dangers of his mythi¬ 
cal status. In another of his memorable camero 
roles, Dennis Hopper plays the kids’ burnt-out, 
alcoholic father, who can do little but watch the 
process of destruction repeating itself. There are 
some fascinating echoes of Hopper’s own films 
as a director, and the pessimistic tone is in 
marked contrast to the majority of ‘80s 
Hollywood youth movies. Coppola stylised 
approach—expressionistic black and white 
images accompanied by thunderous sound 
effects—is far more evocative and effective here 
than in any of his other recent experiments in 
high-tech cinema. 

Blue Velvet (18) 

February 8 & 9 

Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1986. 

Starring: Kyle MacLachlan, Isabella Rossellini, 
Dennis Hopper. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo. 120 mins. 

Returning home to visit his sick father, college 
student Jeffrey (Kyle MacLachlan) finds his own 
opening into another world, a Dali-esque ear 
complete with crawling ants. After handing it to 
the police, Jeffrey becomes obsessed with sen¬ 
sual cabaret singer Dorothy Valiens (Isabella 
Rossellini), whose involvement in the ensuing 
mystery is at first unclear. Gradually drawn into 
the cruel, night-time world presided over by 
sadistic criminal Frank (Dennis Hopper), Jeffrey 
and his innocent girlfriend Sandy (Laura Dern) 
discover the festering corruption lurking behind 
the white picket fences of small town Lumberton. 

Through a bold use of expressionistic camera 
angles, saturated colours and creepy music, 
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David Lynch evokes a violently surreal world 
where logic is skewed, song lyrics have the 
impact of bullets, and sexual desire is perverted 
into a fetishistic power game pregnant with 
Freudian symbolism. The extremity of the 
images provokes a primordial fear that fascinates 
even as it repels. One of the great films of the 
‘80s.— Nigel Floyd. 

Easy Rider (18) 

February 13-17 

See under Dennis Hopper season for notes. 

Wild at Heart (18) 

February 20-24 

Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1990. 

Starring: Nicolas Cage, Laura Dern, Dianne Ladd, 
Willem Dafoe, Isabella Rossellini. 

Colour. Panavision. Dolby Stereo SR. 127 mins. 

In the opening scene of David Lynch’s shocking¬ 
ly violent, wickedly funny and bizarrely beautiful 
Wild at Heart, sometime juvenile delinquent 
Sailor (Nicolas Cage) emerges from a dance hall 


and is attacked by a man with a flick-knife. In the 
ensuing fight, accompanied on the soundtrack by 
a jagged heavy metal guitar riff, Sailor smashes 
his opponent’s head against the floor until his 
brains run out. And he’s the good guy. 

Imprisoned for manslaughter, Sailor emerges a 
couple of years later to be met by his devoted 
girlfriend Lula (Laura Dern), whose disapproving 
mother was, we learn through flashbacks, the 
cause of the initial trouble. Her motives confused 
by jealousy, maternal protectiveness, and a 
guilty secret to which Sailor is privy, Lula’s dis¬ 
traught mother seeks help from two contrasting 
sources: honest detective Johnny Farrigan 
(Harry Dean Stanton) and ruthless gangster 
Emile Santos. She will do anything to keep her 
daughter Lula away from Sailor, including putting 
out a contract on his life. 

The young lovers, however, have already 
crossed the state line en route to New Orleans, 
and from this point of no return, Wild at Heart 
develops into a surrealistic Yellow Brick Road 
movie, the laconic ‘B’ picture dialogue littered 
with cryptic references to The Wizard of Oz. The 
freewheeling narrative tends to unravel rather 
than unfold, striking images sometimes explod¬ 
ing onto the screen in an arbitrary fashion. In one 
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of the most haunting sequences Lynch has ever 
committed to celluloid, Sailor and Lula happen 
upon a car crash in the desert at night, watching 
helplessly as the only surviving passenger dies 
in front of their eyes.— Nigel Floyd. 
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CALENDAR 


JANUARY - FEBRUARY1991 


JANUARY 

2 Wednesday 

THE WITCHES (PG) 3.00 p.m. 

THE COMFORT OF STRANGERS (18) 5.00, 
7.00 b 9.00 p.m. 

3 Thursday 

THE WITCHES (PG) 3.00 p.m. 

THE COMFORT OF STRANGERS (18) 5.00, 
7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

4 Friday 

THE WITCHES (PG) 3.00p.m. 

THE COMFORT OF STRANGERS (18) 5.00, 
7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

MO'BEfmR BLUES (15) b DO THE 
RIGHT THING (18) 11.15 p.m. 

5 Saturday 

THE WITCHES (PG) 3.00 p.m. 

THE COMFORT OF STRANGERS (18) 5.00, 
7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

MO'BETTER BLUES (15) b DO THE 
RIGHT THING (18) 11.15 p.m. 

6 Sunday 

THE WITCHES (PG) 3.00 p.m. 

THE COMFORT OF STRANGERS (18) 5.00, 
7.00 b 9.00 p.m. 

7 Monday 

THE COMFORT OF STRANGERS (18) 3.00, 
5.00, 7.00 b 9.00 p.m. 

8 Tuesday 

THE COMFORT OF STRANGERS (18) 3.00, 
5.00, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

9 Wednesday 

THE COMFORT OF STRANGERS (18) 3.00, 
5.00, 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

, 10 Thursday 

THE COMFORT OF STRANGERS (18) 3.00, 
5.00^0^ 9.00 p.m. 

11 Friday 

Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 
3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 


BAD INFLUENCE (18) 11.15 p.m. 

J.2 Saturday 

Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 

3.00, 6.00 b 8,30 p.m, 

BAD INFLUENCE (18) 11.15 p.m. 

13 Sunday 

Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC(U) 

3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. H| 

14 Monday 

Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 

3.00 6.00 b 8.30 p.m. 

15 Tuesday 
Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) I 
3.00 6.00 b 8.30 p.m. 

16 Wednesday 

Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 

3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Depardieu: MA1TRESSE (18) 6.15 p.m. 

17 Thursday 

Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 

3.00 b 8.30 p.m. 

Depardieu: MA1TRESSE (18) 6.15 p.m. 

18 Friday 

Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 

3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

THE LIFE OF BRIAN (15) 11.15 p.m. 

19 Saturday 

Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 

3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

THE LIFE OF BRIAN-(15) 11.15 p.m. 

20 Sunday 

Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 

3.00, 6.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

21 Monday 

Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 

3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 

Depardieu: THE LAST WOMAN (18) 

6.15 p.m. 

22 Tuesday 

Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 

3.00 & 8.30 p.m. 




■Depardieu: THIS SWEET SICKNESS (18) 
6.15j}.m. 


23 Wednesday 

Depardieu: CYRANO DE BERGERAC (U) 
3.00 6.00 b 8.30 p.m. 

24 Thursday 

Depardieu: THE LAST METRO (PG) 

2.00 b 6.30 p.m. 

Depardieu: THE WOMAN NEXT DOOR 
(15) 4.30 b 9.00 p.m. 

25 Friday 

Hopper: COLORS (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m 
Hopper: THE HOT SPOT (18) 6.15 & 

8.45 p.m. 

26 Saturday 

Hopper: COLORS (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m 
Hopper: THE HOT SPOT (18) 6.15 b_ 

8.45 p.m. 

27 Sunday 

Hopper: COLORS (18) 3.00 p.m. 

Hopper: THE HOT SPOT (18 ) 6.15 b 
8.45 p.m. 

28 Monday 

Hopper: THE HOT SPOT (18) 3 .00 & 

8.45 p.m. 

Depardieu: LOULOU (18) 6.30 p.m. 

29 Tuesday 

Hopper: THE HOT SPOT (18) 3.00 & 

8.45 p.m. 

Depardieu: BUFFET FROID (18) 6.30 p.m. 

30 Wednesday 

Hopper: THE HOT SPOT (18) 3.00 & 

8.45 p.m. 

Depardieu: MY AMERICAN UNCLE (PG) 

6.15 p.m. 

31 Thursday 

•epardieu: 1900 (18) 2.00 & 6.30 p.m. 

FEBRUARY 

1 Friday 

Hopper: RUMBLE FISH (18) 3.00 b 

11.15 p.m. 

HIDDEN AGENDA (15) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

2 Saturday 

Hopper: RUMBLE FISH (18) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 

* HIDDEN AGENDA (15 ) 6.1 5 & 8.30 p.rm 

3 Sunday 


Hopper: RUMBLE FISH (18) 3.00 p.m. 
HIDDEN AGENDA (15) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

4 Monday 

HIDDEN AGENDA (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 

8.30 p.m. 

5 Tuesday 

HIDDEN AGENDA (15) 3.00, 6.15 & 

8.30 p.m. 

6 Wednesday 

HIDDEN AGENDA (15) 3.00. 6.15 & 

8.30 p.m. 

7 Thursday 

Depardieu: TENUE DE SOIREE (18) 2.00 
& 6.30 p.m. 

Depardieu: THE MOON IN THE GUTTER 
*(18) 4.00 b 8.30 p.m . 

8 Friday 

HIDDEN AGENDA (15) 3.00 b 7.00 p.m. 
Hopper: CATCHFIRE (15) 5.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

Hopper: BLUE VELVET (18) 11.15 p.m. 

9 Saturday 

Denardieu : DANTONJ PG) 2.15 p.m. 
Upper: CATCHFIRE (15)5.00 b 
9.00 p.m. 

HIDDEN AGENDA (15) 7.00 p.m. 
Hopper: BLUE VELVET(18) 11.15 p.m. 

10 Sunday 
^rDepardieuj_DANTON^PG; 2. 1 5 p.m. 

~ Hopper: CATCHFIRE (15) 5.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

HIDDEN AGENDA (15) 7.00 p.m. 

11 Monday 

HIDDEN AGENDA (15) 3.00 b 7.00 p.m. 
Hopper: CATCHFIRE (15) 5.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

12 Tuesday 

HIDDEN AGENDA (15) 3.00 b 7.00 p.m. 
Hopper: CATCHFIRE (15) 5.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

13 Wednesday 

Hopper: EASY RIDER (18) 3.00 p.m. 
Hopper: CATCHFIRE (15) 5.00 & 

9.00 p.m. 

HIDDEN AGENDA (15) 7.00 p.m. 

14 Thursday 

Hopper: EASY RIDER (18) 3.00 p.m. 
Hopper: OUT OF THE BLUE (18) & THE 
LAST MOVIE 7.00 p.m. 


15 Friday 

GOODFELLAS (18) 3.00 & 8.15 p.m. 
Hopper: EASY RIDER (18) 6.15 & 

11.15 p.m. 

16 Saturday 

GOODFELLAS (18) 3.00 & 8.15 p.m. 
Hopper: EASY RIDER (18) 6.15 & 

11.15 p.m. 

17 Sunday 

GOODFELLAS (18) 3.00 b 8.15 p.m. 
Hopper: EASY RIDER (18) 6.15 p.m. 

18 Monday 

GOODFELLAS (18) 2.30 5.30 b 8.15 p.m. 

19 Tuesday 

GOODFELLAS (18) 2.30 5.30 b 8.15 p.m. 

20 Wednesday 

WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 p.m. 
GOODFELLAS (18) 5.30 & 8.1 5 p.m. 

21 Thursday 

WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 p.m. 
Depardieu: JEAN DE FLORETTE (PG) 

6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

22 Friday 

WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
THE FIELD (PG) 6.15 b 8.30 p.m. 

23 Saturday 

m WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
THE FIELD (PG) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

24 Sunday 

WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 p.m. 

THE FIELD (PG) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

25 Monday 

THE FIELD (PG) 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

26 Tuesday 

THE FIELD (PG) 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

27 Wednesday 

THE FIELD (PG) 3.00, 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

28 Thursday 

Depardieu: >1 STRANGE PLACE TO 
MEET(15) 3.00 b 7.00 p.m. 

Depardieu: TROP BELLE POUR TOP. (18) 

5.15 b 9.00 p.m. 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 
021-3593979 
□ ACCESS/VISA OE 
WELCOME IN ADVANCE 























